























Fontainebleau. From a Drawing by Gerald C. Horsley. 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE. By Mervyn Macarryery. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th April 1905. 


DO not know if I am peculiar, but it certainly is the fact that whenever I have to read a 
Paper or write an article I find the subject the most difficult one that I have come 
across. §o it is in this case, though why it should be is extraordinary, as it is more 

than twenty years since I read a Paper under this title to a small society of architects, of 
which Mr. Belcher was the President, and I have repeated the operation several times since. 
Whether it is that I have failed to take advantage of the opportunities that have thus been 
presented I cannot say ; but the fact remains that I feel unfit to deal worthily with this 
subject. One cause of my diffidence is, that I perceive that I have rather changed my views ; 
and whereas twenty years ago I could admit of no opposition to my opinion, I find now that I 
am more catholic, less severe about certain methods of laying out a garden, and yet at the 
same time more eclectic in my likings of architectural features. It is a pleasing conceit 
on my part that I have learned to discriminate between the many methods of dealing 
with this subject. But this is enough of the everlasting Ego. Let us come to the matter 
before us. 

I chose the title Garden Architecture as a good one because I wished to introduce 
examples showing how gardens had been treated in other lands than this; to bring before 
you the fancies, the expedients, sometimes the faults, of garden makers here and abroad. 
Searcely any subject has been so exhaustively studied of late years as this has been. It has 
been treated by architects, horticulturists, amateurs, and almost everybody. 
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Heated controversies have been waged over the rival advantage of formal and informal 
gardens. At present there is no doubt that the former hold the field, and though Fashion is 
a capricious jade, let us hope that in this case she will prove constant. At the risk of being 
prolix, I will start by citing early instances of formal gardens. One of the earliest accounts 
of such is in Homer’s Odyssey, the garden of Alcinous. Though often referred to by writers, 
it was really a walled orchard. And here I may remark that the word “ garden” is the same 
as “orchard.” The latter means orch-yard, wort or root garden. 

Next I should like to refer to the description of his garden by the younger Pliny, because 
it might almost be said to be a modern one. It runs: 


“My villa is so advantageously situated that it commands a full view of all the country round. 
The exposition of the principal part of the house is full south, and seems to invite the afternoon sun 
in summer into a spaciously well-proportioned portico. In front of this portico is a sort of terrace, 
embellished with various figures and bounded by a box hedge, from whence you descend by an easy 
slope adorned with divers animals in box answering alternately to each other into a lawn overspread 
with the soft acanthus: this is surrounded by a walk enclosed with tonsile evergreens shaped into a 
variety of forms. Beyond is the ‘ Gestatio,’ ornamented in the middle with box cut in numberless 
different figures. 

“(On the outside of the wall lies the meadow that owes as many beauties to nature as all I have been 
describing within does to art. 

“At the end of the portico stands a dining-room, which opens from the end of the terrace. 
Opposite, almost to the centre of the portico, stands a square edifice which encompasses a small area 
shaded by four plane trees, in the midst of which a fountain rises, from whence the water running over 
the edge of a marble basin gently refreshes the surrounding plane trees and the verdure underneath 
them. Between each plane tree are planted box trees, and behind these big trees. 

“This plantation, forming a straight boundary on both sides of the hippodrome, bends at the 
furthest end into a semicircle, which, being set with cypresses, varies the prospect and casts a deeper 
gloom ; whilst the inner circular walks (for there are several), enjoying an open exposure, are perfumed 
with roses, and correct by a very pleasing contrast the coolness of the shade witb the warmth of the sun. 

“ Having passed through these several winding alleys you enter a straight walk, which breaks out 
into a variety of others dissected by box hedges. In one place you have a little meadow; in another 
the box is cut into a thousand different forms, sometimes into letters expressing the name of the 
master ; whilst here and there little obelisks rise intermixed with fruit trees. 

“ Beyond is a walk planted with the smooth acanthus, where the trees are also cut into a variety 
of names and shapes. At the other end is an alcove of white marble, shaded with vines, supported by 
four small pillars. From this bench the water, gushing through several little pipes, as if it were pressed 
out by the weight of the persons who repose themselves on it, falls into a stone cistern underneath, 
from whence it is received into a fine polished marble basin, so artfully contrived that it is always full 
without overflowing. When I sup here this basin serves for a table, the larger sort of dishes being 
placed round the margin, whilst the smaller ones swim about in the form of little vessels and waterfowl. 

“Fronting the alcove stands a summer-house, which opens on a green pasture. 

“Next to this is a little private recess furnished with a couch; and, notwithstanding it has 
windows on every side, yet it enjoys a very agreeable gloominess by means of a spreading vine which 
climbs to the top and entirely overshadows it. Here you may recline and fancy yourself in a wood, 
with this difference only, that you are not exposed to the weather. In this place a fountain also rises 
and disappears. In different quarters are disposed marble seats, which serve no less than the summer 
house as so many reliefs after one is wearied with walking. Near each seat is a fountain, and several 
small rills ran murmuring along wheresoever the hand of Art thought proper to control their watering 
here and there different spots of verdure, and in their progress refreshing the whole.” 


Later, we have the formal and natural schools as represented by Lucullus and Martial fight- 
ing the battles of the styles even thus early. All of which goes to prove that there is nothing 
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new under the sun. As you have formal and naturalesque even now, so they existed nearly 
two thousand years ago, and will go on to the end of all time. In the Romaunt of the Rose 
(fifteenth century) there is a picture of a garden, or rather gardens—for there are three 
shown--with divisions, some of stone and others of palisade. A quaint fountain appears in 
one garden. Most of the paths are laid out geometrically. 

The swing of the pendulum has brought the former into power. No architectural 
treatment is possible in the naturalistic. Nature is supposed to hate straight lines, and 
therefore winding paths, sloping lawns, and wavy beds are introduced to satisfy votaries of 
this style. 

But we are not concerned with this side of the question. Our business is to examine 
the examples of the orderly and systematic laying*out of a site—to see how man has 
controlled nature and turned it to his uses. I confess I cannot see why in the construe- 
tion of a garden humen thought and labour should be eschewed. In everything else the 
evidence of the skill of man is deemed to ennoble and beautify whatever he applies his energies 
to; and why not a garden ? 

But all this is flogging a dead horse. The result proves our contention. The most 
interesting examples are those on which the greatest skill has been expended. 

I do not mean that the larger the amount of wall and terrace employed the better the 
result. By no means; it is quite possible to overdo these and produce failure. There are 
some of the largest and most elaborate creations that fail to excite pleasure in my mind, such 
as Trentham, Longford, Castle Ashby, Drumlanrig, and even Versailles and Pamphile Doria. 

It is difficult to say straightway why it is so, and I feel it is rather presumptuous on my 
part to state such a proposition; but I am sure that Sir Charles Barry must have been 
disappointed at the result of his labours at Trentham. In the case of Versailles there is a 
sense of enormous effort with little result. Vast terraces, lagoons of water, and huge fountains 
produce no satisfactory effect, only a sense of futility—a useless expenditure of labour and 
money without adequate return—and therein lies the keynote to the whole matter. Compare 
Versailles or Trentham with Villa d’Este, Montacute, or Melbourne, and one feels that 
failure is writ large over both the former conceptions. 

But it is more agreeable to turn to the successes than to dilate on the failures. We will 
begin on our own examples. Montacute, to my mind, is the most satisfactory: it fits the 
position, and yet, like so many other English and British examples, it owes little to site. It 
is comparatively flat, and there is no distant view. What charms it has are of its own 
making. §o it is with Wilton and Melbourne, and herein lies a difference from the Italian 
examples. They generally owe a great deal to position: perched on a hill you have vistas of 
distant country framed by towering cypresses into delightful pictures. Yet in the British 
examples you have a distinct sentiment; it is of a garden that you love—a charm that can 
only be gained by the employment of rare knowledge and design. ‘There is a subtle charm 
about the terrace at Haddon Hall and the bowling green at Bramshill that is absolutely 
absent in Trentham or Versailles. There is no great striving after effect. I would rather be 
the designer of Montacute than Versailles—I will go farther, and say of the Haddon Hall 
terrace rather than Versailles. Indeed, there are few of the vast garden conceptions that 
please me. Chatsworth bores me, so does the Crystal Palace; yet they are laid out on grand 
lines: they are meant for spectacular performances, and unless all the fountains are playing 
the effect is dismal as an empty theatre. We do not feel this at the Villa d’Este or Borghese 
gardens. I cannot recall a single picture in which either the Crystal Palace or Versailles is 
brought in. On the other hand many French painters have placed their scenes at Fontaine- 
bieau, a garden scheme almost as vast as either of these. 
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But I have belaboured these designs sufticiently, and will get on to other examples. The 
great characteristic of the Italian gardens of the larger sort, as I remarked before, is that 
they are placed on hills, much as the Scottish and Welsh ones are. This at once gives the 
architect an opportunity of showing his skill in designing terraces, balustrades, and steps. 
Some of these are wonderfully ingenious and beautiful. In most cases the flights of steps 
descend off the centre of the house. One of the finest examples is the Villa d’Este. If 
possible a jet of water was generally introduced about halfway down. I may remark by way 
of parenthesis, that the use of water as part of the garden design was very largely taken into 
account by the Italians; indeed, the hydraulic engineer appears to have been almost as 
important a person to consult as the architect. He also worked in a sportive vein. Evelyn 
mentions his ingenious devices for playing practical jokes on the unsuspecting visitor. One 
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WELLS, DALMATIA 


must remember, too, that in the Italian garden flowers were no part of the scheme, and scarcely 
came in at all. Architectural features and evergreen trees were the two principal factors in 
considering the effect to be produced. Large masses of flowers were not obtainable, and 
consequently we get beds of box with coloured earth to take their place. Unfortunately what 
was an expedient to get colour and variety in Italy was introduced as a commendable novelty 
in this country. Owing to the wealth of antique fragments existing in Italy, vases, urns, 
capitals, altars, et hoc genus omne, were largely used, some as cisterns, others as receptacles 
for plants, kc. The amount of these antique oddments must have been enormous, to judge 
by the drawings and remarks of a French architect, Scheult of Nantes, who visited Italy in 
1790. They were useful to lighten up the sombre depths of the ilex groves, and were suitable 
in that climate ; but here they look cold and unhappy. Pagan relics do not jar on me ina 
country where they once formed a part of the religious worship, but in this cold, chilly climate 
they strike me as being alien and unhappy, and have the air somehow of “ specimens” brought 
together for other purposes than those of art. I speak here of marble more particularly. 

There are so many notable gardens in Italy that I can only pick out a few, I hope typical, 
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examples to show you what masters there were in their art and craft there. Villa Lante is 
situated near Rome, and still occupied, and remains in almost the same condition as when first 
constructed. It is reputed to be the work of Vignola, and occupies a site on the side of a hill. 
We have here a complete epitome of a country house of a nobleman—a place to retire to 
when the heat of summer is ‘fiercest. And only those who have been in South Italy in 
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June, July, and August can realise what this means. It begets a craving for shade and the 
sound and sight of water. So we find that the latter holds a foremost place in the scheme of 
this villa, a large pool with a fountain midway between the two blocks of the house. The 
everlasting box-tree patterns form the beds, and the whole is enclosed with a terrace. 
Caprarolla is another interesting example. It is a fortified mansion with a garden 
stretching behind it up to a singular crowning architectural conception, a quadrangle of 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS [22 April 1905 
gigantic figures standing up against the sky 
line—gaunt, fantastic creatures, now toned by 
How they looked when new I hardly like 
to think. Now, as our transatlantic cousins 
would say, they look “immense,” but their 
coarseness is softened down by the growth of 
trees and mellowed by time. 

Villa d’Este has been so often illustrated 
that it seems scarcely necessary to refer to 
it. The house, a large barrack-like build- 
ing, stands, as usual, on a high hill, with a 
steep flight of steps coming down in front. 
or rather 
a row of 


age. 


On this second terrace there is 


was, it has fallen into dire ruin 
cisterns. 

At the foot of the steps is a large pool 
with gigantic cypresses surrounding it. 

In Rome itself the most important are 
Borghese, Albani, Pamphile Doria, and Medici. 
The Ludovisi has been cut up by the specu- 
lating builder. 

The Borghese is just outside the walls, 
and is a most charming conception. 

The Albani was laid out by Marchionne 
largely to show off the rich collection of 
antiques collected by Cardinal Albani. The 
plan is a good example of carpet gardening. 
I cannot say that it appeals to me. | 
have but the faintest liking for the 
metrical garden. Its mathematical pattern 
excites no pleasurable emotions; still parts 
of it are excellent—like the curate’s egg. A 
sketch by Mr. Edwin Hardy shows such an 


geo- 


example. 

And here let me digress to point out 
the extensive use of cement plaster by the 
Italians in their architectural works. — It 
came upon me as a surprise and shock to see 
this. But lam not at all sure that there is 
not a great deal to be said for its use. The 
employment in England of brick and stone 
is almost universal, but I often think it is 
unsatisfactory. It the design look 
fussy. De mortuis nil nisi bonum; but I 
do not feel that my good friend the late 
John Bentley would quarrel with me_ for 
showing a view of the terrace at Beaumont 
It has two faults, in my opinion ; 


makes 


College. 
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one the lack of repose from the use of brick and stone, the other from too much refinement 
in detail. The Italians went to the other extreme in many of their compositions done in 
the Baroque style with great, coarse figures of grotesque men and beasts in cement as well 
as other ornamentation. But there is a mean in everything, and too much refinement of 
detail out of doors is as unsuitable for its place as too much coarseness. It is all a question 
of proportion, the most difficult art to acquire in architecture. 

But I have wandered from the subject. 
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CERTOSA, FRIARS’ GARDEN, FROM A DRAWING BY E.G, HARDY, 


The Villa Medici is, as most of you know, the home of the French artists in Rome, and 
has preserved its characteristics untouched for many years. It has, what was a common 
feature of most Italian gardens, a long raised terrace or walk on one side overlooking the 
garden. I fancy this is a survival of the rampart which still exists in our country to enable 
the inmates to observe the approach of their enemies, and defend themselves against attack. 
It seems strange to us to think of such a necessary precaution ; but it undoubtedly was the 
case that nearly all the more important houses had walls or moats round them for protection ; 
as Shakespeare says, ‘a moat defensive to a house against the envy of less happier lands.” 
Many of the walls that we admire as part of the scheme of the laying-out of a garden were 
constructed as defensive works and not for architectural effect. 

Pamphile Doria, though much admired, I will dismiss in a few words, or rather by 
showing a plate. It owes its notoriety to extensive gardens. 
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I must not keep you much longer in Italy, or else you will think that I should have 4 
entitled my Paper Italian Gardens ; but I cannot leave that country without showing you the 
garden of one of the monks of Certosa. To me it has a great charm from its simplicity. |] 
am afraid I have used it too largely, but I do not know of a more pleasing instance of the use 
of a stone balustrade for a small garden. It seems to me to fulfil its purpose exactly. 

The gardens round Florence have unfortunately been sadly damaged by the craze for 
naturalism. The introduction of the English garden has caused the destruction of many 
interesting examples. One still remains in its former state . . . the Villa Gamberaia. We 
see here the bowling alley and the terrace very much as they were originally. 


~“ . 





There are many other examples that I should like to refer to in this sunny country, such 
as the Isola Bella, on Lago Maggiore, and the Lombardy country, but I have not the time, 
and also, owing to the shifting of my home, I have lost the plates (I hope, however, only 
temporarily). 

Before beginning to consider the home gardens I may remark that there are certain 
essential differences between English and French, Italian and Spanish gardens. In the first 
place we can count on any amount of what Milton calls the “ smooth enamelled green,” that 
is, lawns of the finest description. In the other countries they can only be obtained by great 
care and attention ; consequently what with us is a great feature becomes a source of trouble 
and difficulty to the foreigner. It is like withdrawing a primary colour from the palette of 
the painter. I fancy that the Americans have a similar difficulty, though they have overcome 
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it by using sprinklers ; but I never saw in my visit there any lawns to compare with ours. 
Another point of difference is that shade is of vital necessity in those countries. Here it 
rarely is the case, and I do not feel so enamoured of pergolas as most people are. A great 
many are nasty damp places totally untitted for the climate. 

A third point is the effect of strong sunlight and heat. A marble seat here is a very 
It is generally damp and cold, therefore unsuited to our 


uncomfortable place to sit on. 
garden near Yeovil unsatisfactory: though placed in one of 


climate. I consider Ven House 
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GATEWAY, PENSHURST., FROM A AWING BY Rk, OG. HARDY, 


the driest and sunniest parts of England, its stone seats and marble figures are out of place. 
They look white and staring. I will now turn to our home examples, but adopt a different 
method here. 

I propose to go more into detail and show examples of different ways of treating some 
of the many factors that make up the sum of an architectural composition such as terraces, 
steps, Xe. 

The number of gardens is so immense that I should have to detain you for very many 
hours if I were to describe each garden in detail. It would be more possible to deal with 


their charm and illustrate them by a few instances. 
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Terraces.—One of the most important features is a terrace. No definite rule has ever 
been arrived at to guide one as to the width that these should be. Some have said that the 
widths should be equal to the height of the building. But it is easy to quote excellent instances 
where such a rule has been disregarded. Still, there is more chance of failure by putting 
a narrow terrace than a broad one. Generally speaking, the width is largely governed by 
the amount of surplus earth excavated from the foundations. If the site is a very steep one 
the terraces are usually narrow. In the case of Barncluith, these narrow terraces are a pro- 
minent feature. 





Balustrades.—Balustrades admit of much play of fancy. The turned baluster is very 
commonly used, in English work widely spaced, but in Italy and France never more (in 
classical examples) than two-thirds interval. ‘To my mind this gives a heaviness to the treat- 
ment that is unpleasant. The balustrades at Bramshill, St. Catherine’s, Brympton, have 
intervals six or eight times the width of the balusters, and I think it looks much _ better. 
Pierced stone has been used in many cases with good effect, also half-round tiles, as well as 
chimney-pots ; but I have never been able to discover their beauty. I feel that if you cannot 
afford to do your work decently you had better leave it out altogether. You can be too clever 
in your economies, and defeat your object. I once saw a very ingenious and at the same time 
beautiful example of parapet in a book of Chinese travel: it consisted of terra-cotta hexagons 
of a charming design. Unfortunately I have been unable to lay my hand on this illustration : 
in common with several others it has been mislaid owing to my moving from one house to 
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another. It was not uncommon for architects in England to vary the monotony of a 
length of balustrade by introducing quaint terminals on the piers, and also pavilions, at 
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The more strictly classical architects generally content themselves with vases. Next to 
terraces, steps or stairways are the most important features, Great skill and ingenuity has 
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been expended on them. In England rectangular plans are mostly adopted. In Italy curves 
are largely used ; the objection to the latter is the difficulty of working in the parapet or 
balustrade-—the two sides must run on different lines. 

A most interesting example is that of Prior Park, near Bath—a grand composition, 
which it is almost impossible to reproduce adequately. The architect must have had very 
competent workmen to carry out his design, for the curves are very subtle and intricate. 

I am afraid I should bore you to extinction if I were to go into the mass of architectural 
detail that come into this subject. I will therefore merely show my examples, and say a 
word or two as they are passed before you. 

Gate Piers.—A most interesting subject, and one that is capable of indefinite illustration. 












































SWING (lemp, 1S), 


Fountains. —Here we trench on the sculptor’s domain, and therefore I will keep a 
discreet silence, merely remarking that where there are figures let them be of the best. 
But I think if mere mouldings are used I should employ an architect to design them. 

Ponds.— A most delightful feature of a garden. Mr. Lutyens has designed some charm- 
ing conceptions, especially at Sonning. His use of undressed stone is a delightful innovation. 

Sundials. —No Paper on garden architecture would be complete without reference to 
sundials. Whether for use or merely ornament they appear to be peculiarly appropriate in 
a garden. The enormous variety of their forms makes them extremely useful as points of 
interest. Silent sentinels of the passage of time, they instinctively attract one. Few pass 
them by unheeded. 

Pavements. —Though beneath one’s notice in one sense, I have found them a very 
interesting subject for investigation. 

To sum up I give you my views on this subject. 

If I were called on to lay out an extensive garden site in England I should have long 
herbaceous borders with grass paths, and should avoid geometrical beds. I mean those 
unhappy compositions where you have shapes like tadpoles, kidneys, &e. Neither should I 
embark on topiary work on any great scale. Hedges of yew, privet, hornbeam, &c. are charming 
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adjuncts to a garden, and here and there trimmed shrubs are useful; but I cannot admire 
Levens, Elvaston, or Blickling. 

As our country is the most beautiful in the world, | should take advantage of every 
ypportunity that offered of incorporating it into my scheme. With reference to this assertion of 
nine, that England is the most beautiful country, | may mention that it is the opinion of a 
German traveller of eminence, viz. Mr. Carl Peters, who states this in his book entitled Z’en 
Years in England. All things considered I think you will agree with me that it would be 
difticult to get a more impartial opinion. 

Supposing | had not merely the laying out of the site of a garden, but also the choice of 
its position, L should not choose a lofty hill with a panoramic view. From the result of my 
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experience | am certain that this is a mistake: you want foreground and middle; distance ; 
you want human interest. 

It is true that the Italians were prone to perch their villas on a height, but you must 
remember the altered conditions of society. These places were used by wealthy nobles, lay 
and clerical, who brought an enormous retinue with them. The stable accommodation at 
Caprarolla is for eighty-three horses. Whilst the family was in residence these vast terraces 
and walks were peopled by a numerous tribe of visitors and attendants, and there must have 
been a constant going and coming of knights and dames. Our habits are different, and I feel 
inclined to restrict the extent of formal garden. 

Avenues of trees bordering a long stretch of water, as seen at Fontainebleau and Hampton 
Court, please me more than the terraces and beds of Versailles. You cannot dissever yourself 
from your climate; and though IL vastly admire the superb cypress, ilex, and arbutus groves of 
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Italy, I am as fond of our deciduous trees, even in winter. It may be impious, but I do not 
care very much for the appearance of evergreens in England except the yew and holly. Their 
foliage has a hard metallic look that seems to indicate that they are not happy in their 
surroundings. 

But to return to our subject. To my mind the detail, invented and perfected in this 
country, of terrace walks, balustrades, &c. is preferable to that of any other country. In 
Italy, where it is not strictly classical, it is debased by horrible baroque. The uncouth 
monsters used in Italian design are, to me, a most extraordinary phase of bad art. 

How such an artistic nation could have sunk to this level of such hideousness is past my 
comprehension. I have before animadverted on the over-refinement of some of our modern 
English and American architects, but I did so in a mild way, simply stating that too much 
delicacy is out of scale where you have nature as your background; but to go to the other 
extreme and produce a vast architectural composition with Brobdingnagian deformities is quite 
another thing. 

Further, I should avoid marble, as looking too white and staring. You can get a very 
fair surface in cement (concrete), provided you do not use too much sand and water or ram it 
down too well; if you do, the sand and cement will come to the surface and show the lines of 
the plank strutting. 

Dwarf walls of bricks laid dry assume an appearance of age very rapidly. 

The grottoes, with walls ornamented (as it is called) with shells and stones, make me 
positively ill. I cannot even agree with the American girl who told me that one of these places 
was the “cutest” thing she had seen in Europe. What she meant I do not know, but it is not 
the adjective I should have used. ‘The conclusion I have come to is that we have nothing to 
learn now from foreign examples, that we have enough in this country to guide us, and that 
the best are those which are not slavish copies of other lands. 

In conclusion I thank you for your kindness in listening to this rambling statement of 
my views, and if I have induced any of you to look at the subject from my standpoint I shall 
be happy. I must also gratefully acknowledge the kindness of many friends in allowing me 
to use their sketches and drawings for the lantern slides. My thanks are due to Mr. Batsford, 
Mr. Inigo Triggs, Mr. J. J. Joass, and Mr. Hudson. 
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DISCUSSION. 


The President, Mr. Jonn Bretcuer, A.R.A., in the Chair. 


Mr. T. H. MAWSON [#7.4.), in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the reader of the Paper, re- 
marked that he was in this dilemma, that, whilst 
the proposer of a vote of thanks was expected to 
alternate between praise and criticism, he had 
nothing but thanks to offer both for the most 
interesting Paper and for the excellent plans and 
photographs with which it was accompanied. A 
Paper, however, was supposed to form a basis for 
discussion, so that by threshing and winnowing 
we might obtain sound wheat for the sustenance 
of the mature practitioner and the growth of the 
young ones. He begged, therefore, to be allowed, 
for the purposes of discussion, to allude, not to 
what the Paper did state, but to what it omitted to 
state. In the first place, there was practically no 
reference to the principles or ethics of garden 
design, and not very much about the planning of 
gardens, but much about details ; and there was a 
grave danger of would-be garden designers con- 
centrating their efforts and frittering away their 
opportunities on details. They had, again, heard 
much about gardens, little about the house, and 
less about the landscape. They were not told 
what part the garden played in harmonising these, 
so that the one might be “suitably received into 
the bosom of the other.” Details were most im- 
portant, but only after we have settled essentials 
and the orbit round which we are to move; and 


it could not be too strongly insisted upon 
that garden designing did not begin in the 
study of details, but by dwelling in the 


moral atmosphere which characterises the joyous 
life, and sober chastened happiness of our people ; 
or by listening, as Wordsworth nobly expresses it, 
to the “still sad music of humanity.””’ We must 
find a centre line, and view the circumference of 
our activities from the centre, and one would gene- 
rally realise that one’s client 
whose master bias leans 
To homefelt pleasure and to gentler scenes, 


is the nearest point to this centre, and that our 
work consists in expressing his needs and harmo- 
nising and humanising his surroundings. This 
is more difficult than many architects realise or 
care to admit; for, as Lord Bacon says, ‘* When 
ages grow to civility and elegance, men come to 
build stately sooner than to garden finely.” Be- 
tween architecture and garden design there was 
this great difference, viz. that the first, though not 
soulless, is essentially a constructive art ; the latter 
cannot be wholly such, for it deals with living 
things ; the one is carved and sculptured, the other 


grows. In offering these suggestions Mr. Mawson 
believed, judging from the executed work of Mr. 
Macartney’s which he had seen, that the reader 
of the Paper would agree with these considera- 
tions. In any case, his object in introducing 
them was merely for the purpose, not of lessening 
the importance of architectural details, of which 
they had been shown such beautiful examples, but 
for the purpose of urging the importance of design 
in mass, and to show that the garden designer’s 
work, unlike the architect’s, does not pose solid, 
inflexible, and immovable on the earth, but has to 
assimilate with it. Architecture affords oppor- 
tunities to immortalise the man. Garden design- 
ing best succeeds when it effaces the man ; because, 
primarily, his object is not to devise and plan, but 
to fall in with the forces already at work. 
CotonEL PRENDERGAST [H.4A.) said that, 
in accepting the President’s summons to second 
the vote of thanks, he might explain that as he 
was probably the nearest approach to the outside 
public amongst members present that evening, it 
was not altogether without reason that they 
should hear a word from him. He confessed that 
he hailed with the greatest pleasure the circum- 
stance that this subject had been brought before 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. He was 
old enough to remember the time when it was con- 
sidered that when the last slate was put upon a 
reof the architect’s business was ended. On avait 
changé tout cela. Nowadays architects were asked 
to design a great deal more than the walls of a house, 
and he ventured to think that the subject brought 
before them that evening was one that must come 
more and more frequently before architects if only 
times became better; for what was done in the 
way of architecture or architectural laying-out of a 
garden was more or less a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. He had said the architectural 
laying-out, but now he confessed he could not 
agree with all the arguments of the author of the 
Paper. He was absolutely at issue with him on 
the question of the geometrical laying-out of land. 
Nature, it was true, required no help from them ; 
she would give all the charm and delight that 
could be desired; but, in his opinion, the 
geometrical laying-out was a preliminary necessity. 
He would ask them to go no further than Haimpton 
Court Palace and see what Dutch William had 
done for them. He had laid out those grounds 
which were now the glory of the Metropolis. They 
were not pitched together here and there, as people 
do now, without any rules or principles whatever. 
On the contrary, there was not an avenue at 


3H 
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Hampton Court which had not been carefully laid 
down on architectural principles. The consequence 
was that William III. had not merely acted for his 
own period. Nature had filled up the gap, and we 
had now one of the most entrancing thinys of its 
kind on a very inferior site. He was sorry to 
differ from the writer of the Paper, who had 
done them such good service in bringing this 
matter before them; but he confessed he could 
not accept that insular interpretation which had 
been put upon these subjects. He was quite aware 
that in that room they had had from even pro- 
minent members architectural speeches showing an 
utter want of appreciation of the Piazza San Pietro, 
and also of the great cathedral to which it belonged ; 
so that it was nothing new to him to find people 
saying that Versailles and other gardens on the 
Continent were not to be looked at because they 
were unsuitable to this little island of ours. We 
have our own specialities, and we should make 
the best of them; but we should not go about the 
world saying that nobody knows anything but 
ourselves. With regard to one small matter of 
detail in the Paper just read, he should like to 
refer to a garden in our own island on the banks 
of the Thames—a very lovely spot, one of the 
most striking he knew—situated at a place called 
Beaumont College, near Eton and Windsor. It 
was formerly the house of the great Governor- 
General of India, Warren Hastings. Some 
allusion had been made to that garden, and he 
should like to know whether it was to the original 
garden of that period or to some addition 
which had been made to that interesting house. 
Mr. F. R. FARROW /F.) said there was one 
point that occurred to him with regard to an 
architect’s connection with a garden—viz. that 
they seemed to forget that a garden was a place in 
which to grow things. Their work as architects, 
he thought, ought to be confined simply to the 
provision of a frame in which things might grow. 
If they adopted that as the basis of their work 
they should abstain from much of that formal 
cutting of hedges and distortion of nature into 
cveometrical forms which he thought was one of 
the points Mr. Macartney objected to. As archi- 
tects, he fancied their work would be done when 
they had laid down the general lines of the mass 
in which the design was to be carried out; then 
they should turn to their friend Mr. Mawson and 
ask him what plants, what herbs, what shrubs, 
they might plant in order to produce a succession 
of colour during the months of the year, so that 
their garden might not only be a joy for once in a 
way, but might have the variety they constantly 
found in the works of nature, and so unite in their 
design a geometrical laying-out of the surround- 
ings with the beauties of nature itself. That, he 
thought, was the beginning and ending of the 
architect’s connection with the garden. All he 


new 


had to provide was the frame and such adjuncts as 
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might be necessary to complete that frame. In 
an English garden, which was under quite different 
conditions from an Italian garden, one must have 
opportunities for shade occasionally, and for 
shelter. That gave architects an excuse for put- 
ting in summer houses and arbours as part of 
their scheme in framing a garden. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Macartney’s remarks as to the 
introduction of sculpture in an English garden. 
Sculpture to be of any effect in the form of single 
figures must be more or less that of nude figures ; 
and nude figures in white marble in an English 
garden against a background of dark green had, 
he thought, produced some of the most distressing 
effects one could possibly imagine. Therefore, in 
laying out a garden, sculpture was one of the 
things they should try to avoid, unless their client 
was prepared to spend sufficient money to build a 
loggia or museum in which to place that sculpture 
under cover. ‘Those were the main points which 
appeared to him to need attention, and he had very 
ereat pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks. 
THe PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that with regard to gardens generally they 
were the architect’s opportunity of linking his 
work with nature. The rigid geometrical lines of 
architecture would come rather suddenly upon 
nature if left to itself, and the pushing out, as it 
were, of tendrils linking it to the site seemed to 
him to bind it beautifully to the soil, to soften the 
harsh lines and bring them into unity with the 
more rounded and undulating forms of nature. 
Mr. Macartney had drawn their attention to cne 
thing which he thought was important—viz. that 
architectural details in connection with gardens 
should not be too refined in detail, because they 
were not in scale with nature. There was a great 
truth in that, and probably it had something to do 
also with the size of the garden, since it was all a 
question of proportion ; the garden should not be 
unduly extended or out of proportion to the house. 
The mansion or the house should indicate some- 
what of the size and extent of the garden; it 
should not be overdone; it simply wanted to be 
linked to nature and not to extend to too great 
a distance from the house. Another point which 
occurred t> him was the beauty and advantage 
of slightly screening parts of nature: the quiet, 
retired beauty of an enclosed garden, which enabled 
one to have peeps through from one screened part 
to another, and to frame in certain beauties of the 
distant landscape. It was one of the difficulties 
architects had to contend with in laying out 
gardens. It was a difficult matter to persuade 
a client that to screen off some portion of his ground 
Was an advantage ; he liked to see it all at once, 
whereas the charm was to see portions at a time. 
He was not sure that Mr. Macartney had not been 
misinterpreted in some respects with regard to his 
idea of a formal garden, but he would leave him to 
defend himself. With regard to the laying out of 
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gardens he believed that he was quite in sympathy 
with the idea of the formal garden and its great 
advantage when linked to architecture. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, in reply, said that Mr. 
Mawson had raised the question of the design of 
the gardens at Penshurst Place. He happened to 
know Penshurst very well, and he fancied that Lord 
de Lisle had had more to do with the designing of the 
garden there than Mr. Devey had. He (the speaker) 
had stayed there a good deal, and had seen the 
work going on, and he thought that although Mr. 
Devey had influenced Lord de Lisle, Lord de Lisle 
had influenced Mr. Devey quite as much. It was 
a point which had been raised before, and Lord de 
Lisle had written to Mr. Blomfield about Pens- 
hurst Place gardens being ascribed to Mr. Devey, 
and said that he was the author. At Penshurst 
itself Lord de Lisle got the credit, and it was ac- 
knowledged, although he was assisted by Mr. Devey. 
With regard to Beaumont College, the work re- 
ferred to by Colonel Prendergast was quite mcdern. 
He thought that Colonel Prendergast had some- 
what misunderstood him about the laying-out 
of gardens. He was quite in sympathy that 
it should be geometrical, but he did not like 
carpet gardening—that was the point, as_ he 
had tried to explain. The examples he had 
shown them of carpet gardening were unpleasant 
to his mind; they were used largely in Italy, 
he believed, because they had no flowers. Here 
in England their use was quite indefensible, 
as we had flowers, and we did not want those 
geometrical patterns. He could not recall the 
exact words, but William Morris had made some 
very pertinent remarks about colour in the laying 
out of a garden in an excellent pamphlet he had 
published on the subject. With regard to the 
remark of one of the speakers about a garden being 
for growing things, that, no doubt, was excellent ; 
but he thought the thing to do was to incorporate 
into their scheme the surrounding country so far 
as possible, and to have vistas. There was a great 
deal to be done by leading the eye from the 
immediate garden to the surrounding country ; it 
need not be very extensive, but anything that gave 
them food for thought and made it poetical was 
always interesting; the mystery, for instance, 
obtained by screening off a portion of the garden 
made it more interesting, and that was the thing 
to aim at. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Special Election to Fellowship. 


The Council, at their meeting on Monday the 
17th inst., elected the following centleman to 
Fellowship of the Institute, under the proviso to 
By-law 9—viz. : 

BENJAMIN PRIESTLEY SuHtIREs, Tite Prizeman 
1886, Associate (elected 1893), President 
of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society ; of Old Town Chambers, Old Town 
Street, Plymouth. 


Council Nomination List. 

The name of Mr. Herbert Davis [/’.), of Sear- 
borough, was accidentally omitted from the 
**Council’s Nomination List,” recently issued. Mr. 
Davis was nominated by the Council at their 
meeting on the 8rd April as a member of Council. 


Notice to Members. 
The Council have passed the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“That this Council is of opinion that Members 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects should 
not publicly designate themselves otherwise than 
as ‘ Architect’ or ‘ Architect and Surveyor,’ 


The Lightning Research Committee. 

The Lightning Research Committee, which was 
organised four years ago by the Councils of the 
R.1.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, with the 
object of obtaining trustworthy information on 
disasters from lightning as affecting buildings, of 
investigating the causes of the failure of lightning 
conductors to protect, and of suggesting, if possi- 
ble, improved means of protection, have now com- 
pleted their Report, and arrangements are being 
made for its publication in an early issue of the 
Institute JourNAL. Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S., a 
member of the Committee, is contributing a 
Preface to the Report. 
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The Proposed London County Hall. 

The following details, prepared by Mr. W. E. 
Riley, Superintending Architect of the London 
County Council, have been made public as to the 
proposed new County Hall and Administrative 
Buildings, which the Establishment Committee 
recommend should be erected on the Embankment 
almost opposite the Houses of Parliament: 

A perspective drawing has been hastily prepared showing 

tie nt of the 


the possibility of a dignified architectural treati 
river facade. As shown on the drawings, the lower 
Embankment would be made accessible to the public, thus 


continuing the treatment in front of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and thereby adding architectural dignity to the river 
frontage, whilst the terrace at the higher level is intended 
for the use of members only, and would be approached 
from the reception, committee, and other such rooms. 
The whole of the administrative offices, comprising the 
council chamber, lobbies, 


above rooms, committee rooms, 
members’ rooms, chairmen’s rooms, lady members’ rooms, 
and additional rooms adjoining thereto, could be arranged 
on the principal floor, the offices being accessible from an 
entrance in an inner quadrangle approached by a carriage 


drive from Belvedere Road, which will be widened to at 
least 50 feet. Minor entrances for the public and staff 
could be provided on the Belvedere Road and Westminster 
Bridge approach, and by this arrangement ready access 
would be obtained to all parts of the building, and thus 
avoid the congestion of the traftie which might possibly 
occur with entrances on one front only. 

The river at this point runs nearly due north, and, the 
site being approximately h the river, 
important facades would be respectively on the south, east, 
and west aspects; the maximum of sunlight would thu 
be obtained throughout. 





parallel with three 


In the middle portion of the iver fagade might be 
placed the council chamber and committee rooms, which 
could be grouped around a central feature, and, in this 


position, would be subject to a minimuin of the external 
disturbing influences of traftic and noise. 

To improve vehicular approach, and also the 
the lower floors on the east frontage, the width of Belvedere 
Road will be widened. The leading frontages will be 
800 feet to the river, to the bridge approach 240 feet, and 
to Belvedere Road 760 feet. It will be seen that access is 
obtained on three sides of the proposed building, and an 
important improvement initiated on that side of the river. 
For the purpose of comparison the frontage of Somerset 
House is about 550 feet. 

On the basis of 150 super. feet for each oflicer, the building 
will accommodate 2,584 officers, square 
feet for storage accommodation. ‘The number of 
officers is 1,665. 

The approximate estimated cost of the building, founda- 
tions, and embankment, as indicated in the sketches 
akove mentioned, is £1,100,000. The estimated cost of 
acquiring the site is £600,000, making a total for the 
whole scheme of £1,700,000. 

A flight of steps at present ¢ ‘ists on the south-west 
corner of the site, and it would appear to be ne 
provide public access to the river at that point. 
of this on the plan would require to be carefu 
hereafter. 

The aim would be in scheme 
tecturally to treat the exterior of the building in a simple 
and dignified manner, to exclude all useless ornament, and 
to depend more on the proportion of the masses to attain 
dignity and fitness in the appearance of the building. 

This would probably be best nswered by constructing 
the whole of the external facades in Portland stone. It 


lighting of 





and allows 61,790 


prese} t 


essary to 
The effect 
\ considered 


maturin such a archi 
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would add to the appearance and beauty of the position to 
plant such trees and shrubs on the lower terrace as the 
exigencies of the traffic would permit. 


At the meeting of the County Council on the 
18th inst. the following recommendations of the 
Kistablishment Committee were agreed to :— 


(a) That the estimate of £600,000 submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved; that the purchase for 
the purposes of new offices of the properties bounded on 
the north by premises occupied by the Council’s works 
department, on the south by the approach to Westminster 
Bridge, on the east by Belvedere Road, and on the west by 
the river Thames, as shown on the plan now submitted, 
at a cost not exceeding £600,000, be approved, and that 
the Establishment Committee be authorised to take the 
necessary steps to acquire the property. (b) That appli- 
cation be made to Parliament in the Session of 1906 for 
authority to compulsorily acquire any interests in the site 
referred to in (a) which may not be purchased by agree- 
ment. 


London Building Acts Amendment. 


The Public Health Committee of the London 
County Council report to their Council as 
follows :— 


The Parliamentary Committee have informed us that, 
as the result of a compromise arrived at in the House of 
Commons between the members of Parliament in charge 
of the London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill and of the 
City of London (Escape from Fire) Bill, it was agreed to 
drop all parts of the Councii’s Bill with the exception of 
Part VILL. (Means of Escape from Fire). 

The portion of the Bill thus dropped contained, among 
other provisions, clauses 

To provide that factories, warehouses, &e., shall not 
be erected upon open spaces which are surrounded by 
dwelling-houses, and upon which dwelling-houses would 
be prohibited on account of lack of air space. 

To make better provision for the lighting and venti- 
lation of habitable basements. 

To require a certain amount of open space at rear to 
be provided to domestic buildings other than dwelling 
houses at ground level in old streets when rebuilding. 

To require provision of open space about all domestic 
buildings not abutting upon a street. 

lo provide for the maintenance at all times of the 
open space provided in accordance with the Acts. 

lo provide that open spaces behind houses shall be 
larger than the present Act requires. 

To provide that sufticient open space shall be pro- 
vided to allow of the means of access to the inspection 
chamber required under the Public Health By-laws for 
the purpose of disconnecting the drain from the sewer 
being placed outside the building. 

lo require the space at the rear of all buildings used 
solely for dwelling purposes, in streets laid out before 
the commencement of the Act of 1894, to be provided 
at the level of the adjoining pavement. 

lo require that courts for providing light and air 
shall be provided in the centre or interior of new 
buildings exceeding 150 feet in depth. 

lo amend the provisions relating to courts for admit- 
ting light and air to domestic buildings so as 


(a) To make a minimum provision for the ventila- 
ion to a court enclosed on every side. 

(0) To make it clear that the window referred to in 
the provisions is intended to be a window provided to 
comply with the rules as to habitable rooms. 


t 
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(c) To omit from section 45 of the Act of 1894 the 
provision that a court of which the greater dimension 
does not exceed twice the less dimension shall be held 
to comply with the section if a court of the same area 
but square in shape would comply therewith. 

(d) To reduce the depth allowed for a court open 
on one side and to make the rules as to windows to 
habitable rooms apply to any window to a habitable 
room, including a room in a basement. 

(e) To limit the keight of walls in which there are 
ny windows, which are required to be provided by 
the rules as to habitable rooms, opposite to any land 
or building which is or is intended to be in a different 
occupation. 

(f) To make the provisions relating to courts for 
admitting light and air to ‘domestic buildings” 
apply to offices and counting-houses. 

(g) To make provision with regard to a window 
placed obliquely in a court or recessed. 

To prohibit, except under certain conditions, the 
erection in ways laid out for foot traffic only of dwelling- 
houses of a greater height than the width of the way. 

To provide that in new streets no building shall exceed 
in height the distance between buildings on opposite 
sides of the streets. 

To make the provisions as to the height of buildings 
in streets of a less width than 50 feet apply to streets 
formed before 1862 as well as to those formed subse- 
quently. 

To prohibit the erection, and to control the height, of 
buildings (other than domestic buildings) within speci- 
fied distance of buildings of the domestic class. 

To require that all staircases shall be adequately 
lighted. 

To make the minimum height of habitable rooms (not 
wholly or partly in the roof) 9 feet, instead of 8 feet 
6 inches, as at present, and the height of habitable rooms 
(wholly or partly in the roof) 8 feet 6 inches instead of 
8 feet as at present. 

To provide that the minimum space that shall be 
left between the ground and the underside of the floor 
joists shall be 6 inches, and to require the provision of 
openings for ventilation, the minimum size of such 
openings to be 9 inches by 6 inches. 

To provide that a habitable room constructed over a 
stable, coach-house, or harness-room communicating 
therewith, shall be separated horizontally and vertically 
from the stable by a solid concrete floor or partition, 
finished smooth upon the surface, properly supported, 
and of a minimum thickness of 6 inches. 

To enable the Council to make by-laws with regard to 
the erection of houses on excavated sites and on sites 
which are damp and have been heavily manured. 

The clauses dealing with these matters were drafted in 
consultation with us, and, in our opinion, contained pro- 
posals of great importance to the public health of the 
inhabitants of the administrative county; and we are 
strongly of opinion that the Council should take action at 
an early date with the view of securing legislation on the 
lines of these clauses. We recommend 

That the Council do concur in the view that many of 
the provisions contained in the clauses of the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, which have been 
dropped during the present Session of Parliament, are 
of great importance from the point of view of the public 
health 


The County Council have agreed to the recom- 
mendation with which the report closes. 


The Great Zimbabwe, Rhodesia, 


Mr. Richard M. Hall, F.R.G.S., who recently 
returned from the two years’ exploration of the 
Great Zimbabwe which he had undertaken on 
behalf of the Government of Rhodesia,* gave 
some account of his discoveries at the Society of 
Arts on the 5th inst.in a Paper entitled “ Ancient 
Architecture at Great Zimbabwe, Rhodesia.’’ 
The name “ Zimbabwe ”’ is derived from “ Makuru 
Zimbabigi,” signifying “ The Great Buildings of 
Stones.” The ruins of the ancient temples were 
known to the very early medieval Arab traders, 
but from medieval times until 1868 their existence 
was lost sight of. In that year they were redis- 
covered by Adam Renders, an elephant hunter, 
and in 1871 Dr. Karl Manch examined the ruins. 
Archeologists then ascertained that the archives 
of the Vatican and of Lisbon contained earlier 
information concerning them. The Great Zim- 
babwe, by its evident importance and great extent, 
was undoubtedly the ancient metropolitan centre 
for the whole of the country. The age of the 
Elliptical Temple of Zimbabwe, and of the asso- 
ciated ruins of a similar style of architecture and 
construction, is dated back to some period between 
1600 and 1100 s.c. Dealing with the appearance 
of the ruins, and the plan, architecture, and con- 
struction of the buildings, Mr. Hall says :— 

Immediately on viewing the Great Zimbabwe for the 
first time every visitor, even the most casual, is greatly 
impressed by the extraordinary massive proportions of its 
grandly sweeping walls. Undoubtedly the Elliptical 
Temple is a most awe-inspiring structure. Its appearance 
powerfully suggests the Near East. 

The European student of architecture, to entertain any 
adequate idea of the oldest type of forts and temple-forts 
in Rhodesia, must first dismiss from his mind all concep- 
tions of the distinctive features of Grecian, Roman, and 
Egyptian styles of architecture. 

I was assured by professors and students of Egyptian 
archeology that the plan, architecture, and construction of 
Zimbabwe finds absolutely no parallel or similarity with 
the plan, architecture, and construction of any known 
Egyptian building. This is obvious to anyone visiting 
Zimbabwe. 

In Rhodesia the ancient architecture provides no sculp- 
tured columns and ornate capitals, no arches and no 
basilica, but conical towers and monoliths enclosed witliin 
stupendous walls laid on an elliptical plan—all unroofed 
from the very date of their construction and all open to 
the light of heaven. 

So far as archeological 
buildings in South Arabia 


researches lead, the ancient 
of Yemen, the ancient empire 
of Saba—alone present any parallel with those of 
Zimbabwe, and in several of their most important 
features of architecture an identity is believed to have 
been established. 

The plan on which the oldest of the Zimbabwe buiid- 
ings throughout Southern Rhodesia are laid is always 
elliptical. Walls are built on curves, and the ends of 
walls, sides of entrances, and buttresses are rounded. 
The angular form of building is absent, and is only found 
in the case of structures of obviously much later periods. 


* Mr. Hall’s report to the Government is embodied in 
his recently published work “ Great Zimbabwe.” 
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t with bases averag 
itifully and 


xterior faces, 


ts must 


The walls are very substantially bu 
ing from 7 feet to 16 feet in width, and are be 
most skilfully constructed, not only on the « 
but in the internal portions. Levelling instrume: 
have been used at Zimbabwe. 

Each wall has a lean-back or batter-] 
Thus the main east wall of the Elliptical Temple 
wide at its base, but at a height of 30 feet 
8 feet in width. 


either face 
is 16 feet 
ummit is 


The average batter-back of high w if the oldest type 
is lin 10 to 1 in 8, though 1 in 6 is often et with in 
lower walls. 

The building material employed at Zimbabwe local 
granite in blocks, with faces averaging by 7 inches 
Many of the blocks have been rudely squared by the use of 
diorite hammers. some having been cut with metal toois. 

No cement or mortar has been used in the truction 
of the walls, all these being of dry mason Che ancients 
extensively employed a fine granite cement for floorings, 


dado work the 


steps and dadoes. In their more important 
ipstone clay, 


dadoes have had an outer layer of whitish so 
brought to a high polish. 
One extraordinary feature at Great Zimbabwe is the 


extent and number of passages, inting, so far as the 

have been discovered, to a leneth of over 5,000 feet, of 
which over 2,000 feet in length were discovered during the 
recent explorations. The heights of the side walls are 
from 5 feet to 30 feet, while some are sunk below the level 
of the ground. All are very na vy, some being only 


shoulders’ wide. 
Kach temple has an import 

jectured to have been the approach of the m 

inner shrines or sacred enclosures. [he lowest floors of 


int p we: these are con 


these passages yielded great quantities of rel semblem 
and articles of gold. 

At Zimbabwe the ancient architects laid down a splendid 
system of drainage, which must have been contemplated 
before the outer main walls were erected. Che buildines 
were open and never roofed, but by this system the flooding 


of the temple during sub-tropical rains was prevented. 


The late Frank Caws 


By the death of Mr. Francis Edward Caws, of 
Sunderland | F’.|, the profession, and the North of 
England in particular, have lost not only an 
active and distinguished architect, but also one on 
whom they relied to a considerable extent in the 
upholding of the dignity and status of the practice 
of architecture in the neighbourhvod of Northum 
berland and Durham. 

Mr. Caws died at his residence in Sunderland 
on the evening of the sth April from acute 
pneumonia, after an illness of only a few days, 
having been in London so late as the Monday 
previous to his death. 

Mr. Caws was fifty-eight years of age, and was 
born at Sea View, in the Isle of Wight. He 
served his articles in Ryde, after which he had a 
course of instruction at South Kensington, where 
he was very successful, gaining several important 
prizes and showing considerable artistic power. 
He then held for a time an appointment under the 
N.I. Railway Co. at Darlington, and from ther 
went to Wolverhampton, ultimately, however, 


coming to the office of Messrs. Joseph Potts and 
Son, architects, in Sunderland as manager. 


After 
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being with them for a short period he commenced 
practice in Sunderland, which he continued until 
his death. 

Mr. Caws was elected a Fellow in 1893. He 
always evinced a lively interest in the Northern 
Architectural Association, and was twice President 
of that body—in 1901 and 1902—besides holding 
the offices of Vice-President and member of the 
Council. 

During his career he designed and carried out 
many important buildings in Sunderland and the 
North of England generally. 

He was of a specially inventive and experimental 
turn of mind, not caring what trouble he was put 
to if his theories could be proved practically 
useful. He invented and developed a scheme of 
fortified concrete construction,* and used it in 
several buildings known to the writer long before 
the system now generally in use was heard of. 

He was well known in the shipbuilding world 
by an invention by which he could ascertain with 
small-scale models the given speeds at which a 
ship would travel with different loads and various 
horse-power of engines. He also designed and 
erected the huge sheds at Messrs. Swan and 
Hunter’s shipbuilding yard on the Tyne, under 
one of which, it is interesting to note, is now 
beine built the largest vessel in the world. 

In him were embodied what was necessary to 
make the highest type of architect:-he was a 
skilful engineer and mathematician, and a thorough 
artist in the widest sense of the word. He also 
had a keen appreciation of literature in its highest 
types, and was himself a poet of no mean order. 

He carried on a considerable amount of arbitra- 
tion work, as the confidence with which he was 
regarded made disputants very willing to accept 
him as a mediator. 

He was a man of modest and unassuming per- 
sonality, simple and sincere, and a true friend. 
He had deep religious instincts, and carried on a 
noble philanthropic work in Sunderland among 
the poorer class of boys, ultimately forming the 
“ Waifs’ Rescue Agency and Street Vendors’ Club.” 
Generally his sympathies were of the widest, and 
he was ever ready to assist in objects for the 
betterment of the poorer classes. 

he respect in which he was held by his brother 
architects is evinced by the fact that no fewer than 
nine members of the Council of the N.A.A.—apart 
from many other architects-—followed him to the 
oti T. Brown, 

Vice-President N.A.A. 


GEO. 


At the Institute last Monday, after the formal 
announcement of the sad event above recorded, 
and an appreciative reference by the Hon. Secre- 

* See * Concrete Floors,’ by Frank Caws. Journau 
K.1.B.A. Vol. VIL. 3rd series, p. 189. 
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tary to Mr. Caws’s valued contributions to the 
JourNAL, the Meeting passed a resolution record- 
ing its deep regret at the loss the Institute had 
sustained, and authorising a letter to be sent to his 
widow and family sympathising with them in 
their bereavement. 

As stated above, Mr. Caws was elected a Fellow 
of the Institute in 1893. It was characteristic of 
him that, although when he first sought admission 
to the Institute he was a middle-aged man and 
i practitioner of more than twenty-five years’ 
standing, he nevertheless elected to go through the 
ordeal of the Associates’ Examination, which he 
passed with credit, before sending in his applica- 
tion for the Fellowship. 

During his two years’ Presidency of the Northern 
Association Mr. Caws represented that body on 
the Institute Council. Busy man as he was, and 
living in the far-away Northern town, his oppor- 
tunities of visiting the London centre were few. 
He was, however, a staunch and loyal friend of the 
Institute, was keenly interested in its concerns, 
and on occasion gave very happy expression to his 
views on the burning questions of the moment in 
the Institute Journat. His “ Plea for Sweet 
Reasonableness”’ in connection with the Fellow- 
ship question [Journau, Vol. TV, 1896, p. 129. is 
an instance In pot. 


The late Samuel Joseph Nicholl -1.. 


By the death at 1 Caversham Road, N.W., of 
the late Samuel Joseph Nicholl on 21st March 
last, in his seventy-ninth year, we lose one of the 
last survivors of the band of enthusiastic and de- 
voted students who in the forties, and later in the 
early sixties, fired by the teachings and example of 
that master craftsman, Augustus Welby Pugin, 
engaged themselves in the study of medieval art 
andarchitecture. Born in London on 29th March 
1826, the subject of this memoir was apprenticed 
to his godfather, Joseph J. Scoles, a former Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Council, and a learned and 
accomplished architect, who designed the Church 
of the Jesuit Fathers, Farm Street, Berkeley 
Square, W.,and many important works in London 
and the provinces at that period.* In 1843 he 
was admitted a student of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, gaining in 1845 the medal of 
honour for the Institute Prize Essay of that year, 
and in 1847 was elected an Associate. He was 
awarded in 1860 a medal by the Society for the 
[neouragement of Fine Art, and in 1872 gained a 
prize of £50 for a design for a challenge cup for 
the Crystal Palace Music Meetings. 

Early in his career he assisted the late J. J. 


J. J. Scoles succeeded to the practice of Ireland, a 
well-known London architect extensively employed by the 
nobility and gentry early in the last century. He was 
a connection of the Nicholl family.—C. H. 
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Scoles, and in 1853 the late P. C. Hardwick. 
Irom 1854 to 1869 he collaborated with the late 
Thomas John Willson in the designing and carry- 
ing out of many important churches and buildings. 
Amongst these are the chapel and lodge, St. Patrick’s 
R.C. Cemetery, Lower Leyton ; St. Charles’ Church, 
Upper Ogle Street, Marylebone, London ; Church of 
the Sacred Heart, Accrington ; St. Mary’s Church, 
Turnham Green; St. Catherine’s Church, West 
Drayton, and a church at Bilbao, Spain; an 
orphanage at N. Hyde; R.C. mortuary chapels in 
the cemeteries of Kensal Green, Clitheroe, and 
Leytonstone; and many schools, conventual and 
other buildings, including memorials at Portsmouth 
to Admiral Sir Charles Napier, and of the cruise 
of the “ Chesapeake.”’ The partnership was under 
the style of Willson and Nicholl, and after its 
termination the late Mr. Nicholl did much im- 
portant work, including churches at Oldcotes, near 
Worksop, and Wellingborough, the restoration of 
the ancient chapel of St. John’s Hospital, North- 
aumpton, and a new Jishop’s House; St. Francis 
Home, Shetford; Wandsworth Trainine School : 
Altars and decorations to the chancel, St. Wal- 
burga’s Church, Preston; and—a notable work 
the transformation of the old galleried chapel of 
the Jesuit Fathers, Fishergate, Preston, into a 
noble basilican church, with a striking exterior 
(clothing the old walls) of red brick and terra- 
cotta, treated with much skill and artistic know- 
ledge. 

The deceased architect was a good draughtsman 
and an accomplished antiquary, though of a 
retiring disposition. His observations and com- 
munications on architectural and antiquarian topics 
at the meetings of this Institute are found from 
time to time in the pages of the JoURNAL: one as 
recently as 21st November 1903, a memoir of his 
old friend and partner, the late T. J. Willson; 
and the last on 12th November 1904, on Chancel 
Screens and Screenwork. He took a lively interest 
in the work and ideals of the Guild of St. Gregory 
and St. Luke, cf which he was the active director 
for many years. 

He passed away, as above recorded, on 21st March 
last after a few days’ illness borne with fortitude, 
retaining his consciousness until the end came. 

He was twice married, and leaves a widow and 
only daughter and many friends to mourn his loss. 

CHARLES HADFIELD. 


Another of the faithful band of good Gothie 
architects of the last century has passed away full 
of years as of honour—Samuel Joseph Nicholl, 
whose name and works are better known to Roman 
Catholic churchmen than probably to others, for 
most of his recent work was done for that religious 
body. But in the fifties and sixties of the last 
century, in the office of Mr. P. C. Hardwick at 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, very much 
good work was done by Mr. Nicholl, as the chief 
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and best designer of the mass of Gothic construc- 
tion, ecclesiastical and civil as well as domestic, 
carried out there. For many years Mr. J. J. Scoles 
was Honorary Secretary to the Institute of British 
Architects, and Nicholl was his pupil, and of course 
connected himself with the Institute, being ad- 
mitted Student in 1843 anda Medallist in 1845-6. 
But subsequently he took little or no part in the 
work of the Institute of British Architects. In 
those days there was no “ Royal”’ prefix, but few 
prizes, and no examinations. Only a small group 
of earnest men meeting in a moderate-sized house 
in Grosvenor Street under the presidency of the 
Karl de Grey, constituted the Institute; but it 
proved the nursing home of the best architects 
and the best work of the century. 

In the office of Mr. Hardwick, Nicholl was the 
one looked up to by all the best pupils, and his help 
and encouragement long after they had left the 
office of “ Hardwick and Father,” as we used rather 
irreverently to say sometimes, was sought after and 
appreciated ; amongst them Arthur J. Blomfield 
and F. P. Cockerell (whose beautiful portrait by 
Watts was only a few weeks ago on the Academy 
walls), T. Roger Smith and C. L. Eastlake ; while I 
was indebted to his friendly help and advice during 
the first years of my professional work. My seat 
was the next to his in the office, and he delegated 
work to me as a sort of sub-pupil, to my great 
profit and joy. But besides his own work I never 
knew him fail to interest himself in any good 
work coming under notice and never forcing his 
own views or his more mature ideas upon younger 
men who asked his good help. A more kindly 
critic there could not be, or a more devoted ad- 
herent to the Puginesque ideas of those days. 
Albeit he knew what was good work, and always 
stood up for genuine artistic Gothic as opposed to 
the wild, unrestrained sort of architectural work 
which was afterwards carried out under that 
appellation, to the annoyance of “Gothic men” 
and to the temporary discredit of the medieval 
styles as such. I particularly remember an en 
thusiastic young architect coming in one day—a 
co-religionist, and full of the cathedral and church 
traditions of medieval times—who set us young 
Gothicists all aflame. This was Brewer, whose 
excellent works were recorded in The Builder on 
the occasion of his death recently. He was then 
giving up the practice of architecture for painting, 
and he came to Nicholl for advice and encourage- 
ment. 

The times I refer to—the fifties—were worth 
living in if only for the thrill of the “ Renaissance 
of true principles” of art and building compared 
with what had been in vogue when “ shams” and 
“cement’’ held sway early in the century. 

Pugin was working with Sir C. Barry on the 
Houses of Parliament, and “Contrasts’’ had de- 
nounced the building of a Doric gateway in Euston 
Square only as a monument of expenses. But 
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this was Mr. Hardwick the father’s work, who had 
only just completed with the help of the son, Mr. 
P. C. Hardwick, Lincoln’s Inn Hall, &e., which 
was the original guiding line of the work in the 
office that our friend §. J. Nicholl had to follow 
and carry on, while I had the honour to receive 
his instructions and advice. Neither Nicholl nor 
Sir Arthur Blomfield ever left these good Gothic 
grooves, I believe. F. P. Cockerell never really 
followed them, having in him the wonderful classic 
tradition and splendid draughtsmanship of his 
father the Professor, our first professional President 
of the Institute. 

Others of us have had to carry out our life’s 
work in varying style to suit circumstances and 
fashions, but always with the “true principles ”’ of 
truth v. sham, and beauty v. ugliness, in mind— 
enjoying our work to the full only when some real 
piece of modern Gothic was possible in church, 
chapel, or school, or restoration of ancient work. 

Such are a few reflections on the life’s work of 
our good friend. Requiescat in pace ! 

Cuas. Forster Haywarp. 


ADULTERATED PIGMENTS. 


Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh : 11th April 1905. 
To the Editor of the JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Str,—I do not know if your readers are 
aware of the very interesting movement which is 
going on amongst some of our leading painters 
and decorators at present with a view to in- 
vestigating the quality of the pigments used for 
decorative purposes, and so protecting themselves 
and their customers against adulteration and 
against the supply of pigments of a fugitive 
character. 

This movement has, I believe, resulted in the 
appointing of a committee of leading painters and 
decorators. 

The subject is one in which architects are so 
vitally interested that Iam sure I need no excuse 
for bringing it before your readers. 

Not only has the adulteration of pigments to be 
guarded against, but also the introduction of many 
new pigmerts prepared from the coal-tar dyes, 
which are very fugitive in character, and in many 
cases apt to stain and bleed through coats of paint 
laid over them. There seems to be no reason 
why, just as the farmer buys his artificial manure 
on an analysis, and insists upon its being of 
guaranteed composition, the house-painter should 
not have full information supplied him by the 
manufacturer as to the composition of the paint 
he is selling, and, if it is a new pigment, its 
behaviour under certain conditions. 

If a firm could be found that would supply a 
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suaranteed article of known composition, | have 
no doubt that architects would welcome it, as they 
would then be able in their contracts to insist 
upon this firm’s goods being supplied. In fact, 
the whole painting and decorating trade requires 
to be put on a scientific basis. Much has been 
done in many trades in this direction in past years, 
and therefore I think your readers should be alive 
to what is going on, and ready to take advantage 
of any progress that is made towards this end. 
Yours sincerely, 
B. P. Laurin, Principal. 


REVIEWS. 
MR. PHENE 


Irchitecture East Collection of 
written at various times during the last sixteen 
By R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.IB.A. Now jirst 
brought tog ther and issued with further illustrations 

[Published for 

Testimonial by Bb. T. 

Price 12s. 6d. 


SPIERS’S ESSAYS. 


Essays 


Years. 


and West — £2 


as part of a Testimonial to the Author. 
the Committee of the Spters 

Batsford, 4 High Holborn, 

net.) 

Certainly one of the happiest thoughts in con- 
nection with the presentation a few weeks ago of 
a testimonial to Mr. Spiers was that which has 
resulted in the present volume. It was felt that, 
besides the more personal and individual instruction 
and help to the architectural students who have 
passed under his care, there was a large body of 
material, collected with the knowledge to be ex- 
pected from an expert, and set forth by him from 
time to time in journals, magazines, or by way of 
lectures delivered before various Societies. While 
all of this was valuable and informative, and of 
much interest to the student, those promoting the 
testimonial felt that some of it, in especial, they 
would not willingly let die. They further might 
be sure that it would only be characteristic of Mr. 
Spiers if he welcomed the non-personal form of 
this portion of the testimonial, and that he would 
hail the reappearance, for the benefit of a wider 
circle of students, of some of those essays in which 
he has dedicated to others so much of his thought 
and study. 

Mr. Spiers has himself assisted in every possible 
way in the production of this reprint, but he has 
already told us that he places the responsibility 
for the publication on the shoulders of his friend 
Professor Lethaby. The extraordinarily wide area 
of architectural history covered by the nine essays, 
and the largely varying calls these make upon 
their author’s critical judgment, seem to indicate 
that their editor has been wisely governed in his 
selection by a desire to illustrate the many sides 
Mr. Spiers possesses as historian and critic, and to 
the several interests of his literary life. 


Louda i. 


suggest 





But this very breadth of range constitutes a diffi 
culty in noticing the work so as in any way to do 
it justice. To dwell barely and insufficiently upon 
one only of the subjects on which he writes might, 
indeed, be p ssible in the permissible space ; but 
this meagre criticism would, even then, leave the 
other eight essays * untouched upon, and would 
diminish the suggestion of that wide knowledge in 
so many branches which is the principal note 
struck by this book. 

It is enough to recognise that more than on 
of the essays show Mr. Spiers on territory he 
has made, so far as Mnglish authors are concerned, 
particularly his own. He has, for example, done 
more than anyone else to put before students in 
this country the results of M.and Mme. Dieulafoy’s 
explorations. In his review of their work at Susa, 
and again in his essay on Sassanian Architecture, 
he has not merely summarised their results while 
accepting them as absolute, but has weighed their 
theories in a logical and critical 
where he thought fit, differed 
their conclusions. 

The essay on Byzantine Art in Italy is all the 
more welcome, as in its present forin it incorporate Ss 
the author’s paper on St. Mark’s, Venice, read 
before the St. Paul’s Eecclesiological Society. This 
extremely valuable account of the history of the 
building is now available for a larger circle of 
readers. Indeed, it may be suggested that it would 
be of the ereatest use to the student in Venice 
and that entirely “without prejudice” to the 
present volume—if Mr. Spiers might see his way 
to arrange, say, with Messrs. Ongania, of Venice, 
for its being procurable in pamphlet form in that 
city. This may be studied in connection 
with that on the Domed Churches of Périgord and 
Lia Charente, and Saint-Front of Périgueux in 
particular. In this Mr. Spiers leaves MM. de 
Verneilh and Lambert and the other French 
antiquaries little of their theory of the Byzantine 
origin of the latter building beyond the copying of 
the plan of St. Mark’s up to the springing of the 
arched structure. He seems very clearly to prove 
the six points by which he supports his theory of 
the essential difference between the Byzantine and 
the French dome upon which his case depends. 

No volume could claim to be characteristic of 
Mr. Spiers as an author and teacher which did not 
allow him to treat of Mahometan and Saracenic 
work. In both the first two essays he devotes a 
cood deal of his consideration to the question of 


balance, and has, 


from them as to 


essay 


rhe contents of the book are as follows :_-Mahometan 
Architecture; Stalactite Vaulting, its Origin in Saracenic 
Architecture; Sassanian Architecture; M. Dieulafoy’s 
Work on the Explorations at Susa, 1893; Byzantine Art 
in Italy; Saint-Front of Périgueux and the Domed Churehe 
of Périgord and La Charente; Some Churches in Palestine 
and Sicily ; the Great Mosque of the Omeiyades, Damas« 
ind the Influence of Greek Art on the Persian Order. 

C.. 8.9 


Se 
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the origin and construction of the stalactite or 
honeycomb vaulting peculiar to that style. The 
paper on “The Great Mosque of Damascus ”’ is 
valuable as embodying in one article of convenient 
length all the available information as to a building 
little of the interest of which seems likely to survive 
the restorations following the fire of twelve years 
ago. 

The volume does all the more justice to the 
author and his views in that it is helped by the 
inclusion of many illustrations which the essays 
in their original form did not It is 
excellently printed and produced. 

C, Harrison 


possess. 


TOWNSEND. 


LIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BATH. 
The Eigqhteenth-century A tecture f Bath. By 
Mowbray A. Green, A.R1.BA. tio. 1904, 


[George Gregory. 


A monograph of the architecture of a town, or 
of any particular phase of art, is always an in- 
teresting object of study; and this is especially so 
where, as in the case of the book before us, the 
two are combined. 

The author, Mr. Mowbray Green, has the ad 
vantage of being a resident of Bath; and it is 
evident from this well-written and charmingly 
illustrated book that he knows every nook and 
corner of the city, and that he has carefully studied 
his subject. 

The architecture of Bath is entirely 
confined to that of the eighteenth century, the only 
earlier buildings still in existence being the in- 
teresting remains of the Roman baths, the fine 
early sixteenth-century abbey church, and a few 
late seventeenth-century houses; and it is of rare 
occurrence to find a town, as we do here, with all 
its buildings practically of one period, most of 
them being of architectural importance and of 
considerable artistic merit. 


almost 


It was probably owing to the successive visits 
of Charles II. and Queen Anne that the hot-water 
springs of Bath, to which the town owes its 
existence, were brought into fashionable notice 
again; and the arrival of that energetic master of 
ceremonies, Richard (Beau) Nash, at the city in 


1704 was the commencement of a century of 
erection of palatial buildings, carried out chiefly 
by John Wood the elder and younger under the 
patronage and influence of Ralph Allen; and the 
names of these four men will be handed down to 
posterity as the “‘makers of Bath,” though there 
were, of course, other architects at work there 
during the century both before the arrival of John 
Wood the elder in 1725, and later in the century 
after his death and that of his son. 

Neither of the Woods appears to have travelled 
abroad, but they must have studied the archi- 
tectural books of the period with advantage, as 
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their work, which is strictly Palladian in character, 
is always well designed, with an absence of vagaries, 
the result of their close adherence to orthodox 
examples, and usually with refined detail. Their 
compositions generally consisted of a rusticated 
basement carrying an order of two stories. The 
effect of this treatment is bold and impressive, 
though it necessitated large scaled detail. In 
building the Circus this treatment was varied by 
adopting three superimposed orders; but the re- 
sult, however, is not, I think, so satisfactory as the 
bolder treatment, and is certainly very monotonous. 
Mr. Green justly points out that one of the chief 
successes of both the Woods lies in their method 
of laying out streets and neighbourhoods under 
one comprehensive scheme, and to this conception 
Bath owes its dignity. 

\lthough the architectural effect of the elevations 
and the internal decoration of their houses is good, 
the planning, it must be confessed, leaves much 
to be desired from a modern standpoint (a defect 
not confined to houses in Bath), and the rooms are 
often gloomy owing to the heads of the windows 
being kept some feet from the ceilings to comply 
with the exigencies of the external elevation rather 
than with the principles of hygiene. 

On pages 129-134 Mr. Green gives a most 
interesting insight into the method adopted by the 
architects of the period in the carrying out of their 
work, reproducing some working drawings, specifi- 
cation, and contract for a house of some importance 
built by Wood in 1748. The plans are carefully 
drawn in outline and figured, and the very concise 
specification is written on the drawings themselves, 
the description of the finish of each room being 
written therein on the plans. The architect and 
builder must have had mutual confidence in each 
other with so sparse a specification, more especially 
as in the contract the latter undertakes to complete 
the house, not only according to the directions on 
the plans, but also to the further directions of the 
architect. 

Amongst the later architects at work was Robert 
Adam, who built the graceful bridge with its shops 
over the river Avon for Sir William Pulteney, 
which was unfortunately spoilt later by the addition 
of another, low, story over the shops. Thomas 
Baldwin also carried out some very good work, 
including the Guildhall and the King’s Bath; and 
in his work the influence of Adum is so noticeable 
that one wonders whether he had at any time 
worked under him. 

With the exception of Adam, the architects 
would appear to have been all local men. Mr. 
Green mentions that Nathaniel Dance is said to 
have designed the north front of the New Theatre. 
Nathaniel Dance, however—afterwards Sir Na- 
thaniel Dance Holland—was a painter, and it was 
his youngest brother, George Dance, R.A., the 
architect of Newgate Prison, who probably carried 
out some work at this theatre, as amongst his 
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drawings in the Soane Museum are some sketches 
for this front, as well as for the internal decoration 
of the theatre. 

Mr. Green has been fortunate in obtaining 
excellent photographs of two interesting buildings 
now demolished, and as doubtless Bath will in 
course of time follow the example of other big 
towns, and commence to improve itself out of 
existence, the numerous full-page photographs 
with which his book is illustrated will render it of 
great Value hereafter. He also reproduces five old 
plans of the city at different periods: these un- 
fortunately, however, are not very clear, and are 
bound up with the text; a detached, clearly drawn 
plan of the present-day Bath, with the buildings 
and streets referred to in the text indicated on it, 
would have been of great advantage in reading the 
book. 

At the end of the volume are an interesting series 
of eighteenth-century tokens connected with Bath, 
giving contemporary views of various buildings: 
amongst them is one of the Pulteney Bridge; and 
as it is there shown in its altered state, the ad- 
ditional story to the shops must have been added 
not long after the bridge was erected. 

In conclusion, the book which Mr. Green has 
produced is one that cannot fail to be of interest 
to the architect and antiquary, and its publication 
should be a great incentive to students to visit this 
noble and charming city. 


Wanrer L. Sprers. 


ARBITRATIONS. 

Arbitrations, by the late Professor Banister Fletcher. 
Third Edition, revised and largely rewritten by 
Banister F’. Fletcher {| F'.\, F.S.I., and H. Phillips 
Fletcher (F’.], F'.S.I. dc. 

The practical little handbooks written by the 
late Professor Banister Fletcher are in constant 
demand ; the result is that from time to time new 
and enlarged editions appear, ably edited by his 
sons, Mr. Banister F. Fletcher and Mr. H. Phillips 
Fletcher. 

This is, without doubt, the age of arbitration, 
from international difficulties downwards, and the 
Act of 1889 should be familiar to every architect. 
Many books have been written on the subject, and 
this is certainly one of the best. Disputes in 
connection with building matters are carefully 
considered by the authors, and all the leading 
cases are noted. It is well up to date, there is a 
good index, and an alphabetical arrangement of all 
cases. 

It is to be regretted that architects are not more 
frequently appointed as arbitrators ; from experi- 
ence it certainly appears that solicitors prefer a 
surveyor or an engineer; they say there is a 
tendency with architects to try to satisfy both 
parties, and also to divide the costs. If a case is 
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taken to the Law Courts, as a rule, the 
follow the event; but architects so often make thi 
winning party pay his own costs—a rare event at 
the Law Courts. It is a good rule to insist that 
the submission must contain a clause to prevent 
this injustice. 

The authors refer to their book on the London 
Building Act with reference to party structur 
matters, but this subject might well receive fuller 
consideration in a book on arbitration. Many 
architects are not aware that the Arbitration Act 
applies to procedure under Part VIII. of th 
former Act, and oppose the idea of evidence, often 
so necessary in party structure proceedings. 

Architects should strongly protest against any 
building dispute being submitted to a barrister. 
The official referees are constantly hearing 
building cases, and have considerable knowledge 
of technical matters; but the writer knows from 
experience the deplorable result of a submission to 
a barrister who could not appreciate the difference 
between “measured ” and “ day-work ’’ accounts. 

The Appendix contains many useful forms of 
submission, notices, awards, Xe. 
SYDNEY 
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ALLIED SOCTETIES 


AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


DEVON 


Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
at Tavistock on the 8th April, Mr. Charles Cole, 
President, in the Chair. The Annual Report, which 
was read by the Hon. Secretary, stated that the 
membership had increased to eighty-seven. Eight 
Council and five General Meetings had been held, 
and some useful work had been done in the interests 
of the profession ; but the Council regretted that 
the response from principals was insufficient to 
warrant their embarking upon a scheme of lectures 
in connection with the London Architectural 
Association. The Society was indebted to that 
Association for making arrangements whereby 
students of the Devon and Exeter Society might 
join the School of Design. Visitors’ criticisms 
would be written upon the drawings; and at the 
close of the session Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne 
would visit Exeter and criticise a selection of the 
best designs, which would be exhibited at Exeter. 
The Council regretted the absence of enthusiasin 
among the Associates, as evidenced by their rar 
attendance at meetings, and by the lack of com- 
petition for the prizes offered by the Society. Fon 
the measured drawings only one set was submitted, 
but they were deemed worthy of the prize, which 
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Was accordingly awarded 
No sketches were submitt 
prize. The Council expr 
av resolution sent them from the heftield 
that it . 
should be x pre sented each \ he Couneil of 
the R.LB.A. The President th ciety had 
heen appointed a member nth Inter 
national Coneress of Archit held in 
London in 1906. <A discussii 
of Plans as affected by recent Cs been opened 
by the Hon. Secretary, and it was resolved that, it 
beine the eustom that the retained 
hy the architect, the 
take steps in the 
discussion on the “ Stand 
and the 
had 
makers for their wudopt on 
size of Mr. A. SS. 
Mr. Hubbard, IVS. 
before the Society upon the sul 
tory Qualification ot Are 
had recorded its hearty approval of the 
involved, and ureed the Institute press forward 
a Bill to bring about such statutory qualification. 
The President, Myr. Charles Cole, in the 
of his valedictory address on the 
ferred to the subject ot rural DY la 
would almost the model by-laws had 
been drafted by done any 
practical work at all; and authorities 
copied them to a_ great ve got very 
curious anomalies. ‘They must not 
any clauses suitable to the 
of them at all elastic, or the | 
sanetion them. Hence it was that a little one 
house place had the Same by laws asa large city, 
which was preposterous. The effect of some by 
laws was that in large buildings 
were not pulled down and rebui in addi 
tion to light troubles and party-wall questions, the 
unfortunate architect had to deal with the local 
authority, whose views were often quaint. If 
there were any elasticity, many would r 
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build entirely, instead of “tinkering,” by taking 
out a floor, putting up a new front, and so on, 
often involving a reat deal of trouble and anxiety 
and a liberal use of steel or ironwork. Perhaps 
one of the most irritating features of the whole 
thing was that where a local authority was willing 
and anxious to frame sensible by-laws to suit its 
locality the Local Government Board would have 
none of them. 

The officers for the ensuing year are Mr. B. 
Priestley Shires [4.|, President; Mr. Harbottle 
Reed, Vice-President ; Mr. A. J. Pinn [A.], Hon. 
Mr. Octavius Ralling, Hon. Treasurer ; 
following have been elected to fill 
the Council :—Messrs. A. J. Lucas, 
, and O. B. Peter [/.). 


secretary ; 
and the 
vacancies on 


J. Jerman | F’, 


MINUTES. XI. 


At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary ) of the Session 
1904-5, held Monday, 17th April 1905, at 8 p.m.—Present, 
Mr. sohn Belcher, A.R.A., President, in the Chair, 37 
Fellows (including 15 members of the Council), 42 Asso- 
ciates (including the Council), 2 Hon. 
Associates, and visitors: the Minutes of the meeting held 
3rd April 1905 [p. 376) were taken as read and signed as 


2 members of 


orrect. 
The Hon. Secretary, having announced 
Francis Edward Caws, of Sunderland, Fellow, moved and 

as thereupon 

Resotvep, That the Meeting do record its deep regret 
at the loss the Institute has sustained by the death 
of Mr. Francis Edward Caws, Fellow, and that a 
letter of sympathy and condolence with them in 
their bereavement be sent from the Institute to his 

dow and family. 


the decease of 


The following Associates attending for the first time 
ince their election were formally admitted and signed the 


Register —viz. Horace Charles Fread and George Alfred 


Johnson. 


\ Paper by Mr. Mervyn Macartney on GarpEN ARCHI 
recTURE having been read by the author and illustrated 
by lantern slides, a discussion ensued and a vote of thanks 
was passed to him by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the meeting separated 


t 9.45 p.m. 








